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W. 40 under the forest’s verdant vault, to hearken to the soughing of the wind 
HERE SHALL WE GO? through the foliage, to inhale the aromatic parfume of plants -... Here 


= answer to this seasonable question Mr. Punch has| leisure is 60 smoot, that it tempts not the Visiter, to ra life or limb in 
easure in calling attention to the claims of a health resort | Perilous mountain excursions. The —— is the only alluring peak, but it is 
. . enerally neglected by the fascinated stranger .... Here and there in 
fin the neighbourhood of Geneva), from the prospectus of oey pisces mches of cytious bedraggle their golden flowers . . . . Pro- 


which he extracts a few luminous passages. (Address on | tected and overshadowed by the wet foliage, the forest seems unruffied by the 
application.) hand of Man. Trees, — and wild flowers in ——- entanglement 


. ‘ give one the feeling of Prehistory Liberty . . . . The noumerous guests that 
“«— a climateric station . . . . beneficial for patients suffering from re visit —— leave it streugthened in body and soul, These, w 
snomia and overwork. What does the jaded citizen ask for when, in his | blood is poor and nerves week become ruddy and vigorous... . licking 


office, he is surfeicted with figures, ink and papers? Is it not to wander | joy becomes their second nature.” 
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DUCI REDUCI. 


Ain—‘‘ Une Marquise” (Mr. Austin Dossoy). 


. 
Homewarp bound from overseas, 


K. of K.! 
Lightly let the sequent breeze 
Round you play ; 
You who know what danger is, K., 
Yet have never learned to swoon, 
May the bounding deeps of Biscay 
Find your martial maw immune! 
Do not dash anticipation 
So they pray 
Who have sketched your debarkation 
Ere the day ; 
Who with eagle nerve have nicked you 
By a fine prophetic swoop, 
And (for Friday next) depict you 
Sternly gazing from the poop. 
Come before our joy is jaded, 
K. of K., 
And the flush of Peace has faded 
Into gray ! 
Shall the poet’s faith be stamped on 
Who accosts your urgent keel ? 
Will you stultify Southampton, 
Where the Mayor has booked a meal ? 
Where in terms profuse and brainy 
He prepares to greet you thus: 
‘* Scipio South-Africane ! 
Welcome ! you are one of Us! 
Take our freedom: we adore you!” 
He will say : 
All of which is bound to bore you, 
K. of K. 
Yet, because we want you home, 
Do not dally with the foam ; 
Though our love is pure asbestus 
Let delay no longer test us ; 
Rise like Venus in her cestus 
‘**’Crost the Bay ;"’ 


IT. 


You 're a worker from of old. 
K. of K. 
Pomps and peans leave you cold, 
K. of K. 
You would like to land in multi, 
You would hurry down the dock 
Not in trappings, plumed and tufty, 
But in checks and billycock ! 
And you haven’t, now It’s over, 
Come to stay ; 
Nor to lie at length in clover, 
But to change your train for Dover, 
K. of K. 
For, although the work’s appalling 
Which should have you here at hand, 
Yet you ’ve heard the East a-calling 
Out of India’s coral strand ; 
And, as soon as time and place 
Let our feelings find release, 
And we ’ve called you, to your face, 
First in War and first in Peace ;— 
Thither where the Empire needs you, 
K. of K., 


And your own ” leads you, 


** Ubique 


Lies your way! O. 8. 


= 9, 1902. 


A GRAND NIGHT AT THE LYCEUM. 

Waar a transformation scene! Within half an hour 
after Mephistopheles had taken Faust off to ‘‘ another place ”’ 
(not the Upper House), the Lyceum stage and auditorium 
were transformed, as by magic, into one gorgeous Hall of 
Audience, brilliantly and tastefully illuminated, where 
hundreds of distinguished guests of all colours, and a large 
number, such as the Rajahs and Imperial Stars of India, in 
glittering and bewildering costumes, thronged the house, 
and were received by Sir Henry Irvine, our Sir Henry, in 
| most. courtly style. Whether the language used were the 
| classic Hindostanee, elegant Gum-Arabic, Royal Rajputanik, 
| Gracious Golliwoggic, Curious Cooch Beharric, or any other 
| of the rare Indian dialects, Sir Henry used them all up in 
|complimentary speeches, with more than a word and a bow 

for every one of the Distinguished Foreigners as they 

| mutually salaam’d and saluted, and, with hand on heart and 
|head bowed low, made protestations of sincerest admiration 
| and compatriotic affection. 

American cousins, brothers, uncles and aunts were there, 
headed by their witty and cheery representative, Mr. Cuoarte, 
U. 8. A. Ambassador; then came our stalwart Colonials 
in and out of uniform, diplomats with stars (and perhaps 
garters), and general warriors ready for another champagne at 
the supper table; artists, authors dramatic and undramatic, 
beautiful ladies, pretty and joyous girls—in fact, everybody 
one has ever heard or thought of, “‘ all there,’’ and ‘‘all in to 
begin ’’ supper whenever Mr. Bram Stoker, who keeps the 
Lyceum engines going at high pressure, as Master of Cere- 
monies and Professor of Oriental Languages, might direct 
the supper-numerary guests to the pastures of Refreshment- 
Table Land. It is a memorable night, and all, heartily 
fraternising, toast with heart and voice the health of Kina 
and Emperor. And as among the Cavaliers, in Puritan days, 
so now, in a somewhat different sense, we hopefully drink to 
‘The Restoration ! ”’ 





pene ae 








MAKING GEOGRAPHY. 

[It is proposed to alter the frontiers of the Boer States in order to smother 
the past. ] 

Christian van Mauser. Back from Ceylon! And is not 
this my old friend Jacosus pe Ssampox, of Krugersdorp ? 

Jacobus de Sjambok. Oblige me by calling it Jozesdorp, 
and address me as Wituiam Brown (Citizen No. 14,591). We 
wish to obliterate- 

Van M. Anything hep ned to Pretoria ? 

De 8}. Moved 600 miles south into East No-man’s-land. 
Whatever tends to eradicate——- 

Van M. But is not the Orange Free State—— 

De 8). (nervously). Hush! It was transferred to Central 
Australia at midnight by a special Act of Parliament. 

Van M. (eataleptically). Ha! 

De Sj. So I thought at first. What with the revised 
version of the postage stamps, decimal coinage, pale drab 
military uniforms, and Volapuk as the compulsory language, 
it is a little puzzling. A new map comes out nearly every 
week. 

Van M. Why not dig out the principal mcuntains and 
drain the rivers ? 

De Sj. The extreme Progressives thought of that, and of 
changing the days of the week. The objectionable old asso- 
ciations— -— 

Van M. (formally). Here, Brown, take this. (Shouts.) 
Doornspruit! Thaba Nehu!! Magaliesberg!!! Now lead 
me before the Governor and let him give me penal servitude ! 











Morto Fér «1 Crack CoroxtaL Corrs.—‘' Dulce et decorum 
est pro patria Maori.” 
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HAIL, KITCHENER! VICTOR AND PEACEMAKER! 
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MR. PUNCH’S SKETCHY 
INTERVIEWS. 
TI.—Mr. Beersoum Tree. 


I was shown into the Actor-Manager’s 
dressing-room at Her Majesty’s, and, 
while waiting for its gifted occupant, I 
had leisure to glance round. What a 
wonder-house! What a treasury of 
tokens of friendship, of Protean per- 
sonality! Surely there is no man with 
so many friends as Hersert BEERrsoum 
TREE. 

I must have said something of the 
kind aloud, for Mr. Tree, entering at 
this moment, remarked cheerily, ‘‘ Yes, 
indeed. I am truly a popular man. 
There is hardly an article in this room 
that has not come warm and palpitating 
straight from a Bohemian heart. 











‘*T am perhaps the busiest of men.” 


“That cigarette box was from dear 

Trvinc. Ah me! the Tabs it has held! 
That Tantalus—but I must stop. I 
have really only five minutes to give 
you. I am, you know, the busiest of 
men. Letters to write, plays to read, 
luncheons to attend, bazaars to open, 
receptions, rehearsals! It has been said 
of me,” he added with a light laugh, 
‘that I rest only on the stage 
Eh?” 
“But you keep well, Mr. Tree?” 
. one must, one must. But 
there are limits; I shall not go into 
Parliament.” 

‘* What is your secret of health?” 

‘“‘ Well, there are many specifics, but 
I prefer limelight to all others. I 
take it regularly—the true Limelight 
Cordial.” 

“Ts that all?” 


“ee @ @ 














“‘T prefer limelight to all others.”’ 


‘And I eat heartily. To look at my 
willowy figure, more suited to play 
Slender than Falstaff. * 

I laughed politely. 

“Thank you—to look at my willowy 
figure, more suitable to play Slender 
than Falstaff, you would think that 
I was a spare eater; on the contrary, it 
is my ambition to play Falstaff without 
padding.” 














“Tt is my ambition to plav Falstaff’ without 
padding.” 


| 





I expressed my admiration of the 
courageous sentiment. 

*“* And now,” he said, “I must turn 
you out. I have much to do. I expect 
Mr. Pauures himself. Mr. Pairs,” 
he added, ‘‘I would I had him here 
always. Poetry and the drama should 
never be parted.” 





LADY CLARA VRAIE DE VRAIE. 


(With acknowledgments to the “‘ P. M. G.” 
for suggesting the title.) 

ee Peer’s Daughter ’’ in the Lady’s Realm for 
July gives a glowing description of what she saw 
of the Coronation and the next day’s procession, 
and then goes on to criticise the Gala Performance, 
which is still in the future. ‘‘ The gala night at 
the Opera,” she says, ‘“‘ was a disappointment to 
many, no doubt, but certainly not to all, Seldom 
have we had a worse chorus. . . . the unriv: 
JEAN has not the wonderful power he had 
once, and if MeLBa is as delicious as ever she is no 
poor a for Caruso, he isa distinct disappoint- 
men: 


A Cautious Editor sings: 


Lapy Ciara VRAIE DE VRAIE, 

Of me you shall not win renown : 
You thought to palm me off some “‘ pars ”” 
Of gossip when you came to town. 

At me you smiled, but unbeguiled 
From your acquaintance I retired : 
Soi-disant daughter of a Peer, 
You are not one to be desired. 


Lady Ciara Vraie DE VRalE, 

Some smarter journal you must find, 
For were you queen of Paper-land, 

I could not stoop to such a mind. 
You sought to make a “scoop” and 

fake 

Some ‘‘ copy ’’’ ready for July, 
Describing things that ne’er took place 

As if they ’d met your previous eye. 


Lady Ciara Vrale DE VRAIE, 

You put strange fancies in my head. 
A great clairvoyante you may be, 

But are your comments quite well- 

bred ? 
A picture gay of Crowning Day 
ith many a purple patch you drew ; 

The jewels, orders, all within 

The Abbey charmed your private view. 


Trust me, Ciara VRAIE DE VRAIE, 
Had you but stuck to praise, ’twere 
But when you come to criticise [well ; 
What never happened, I rebel : 
The Gala Night with petty spite 
You slated weeks ahead, I fear ; 
Your manners have not that repose 
Which stamps the caste of VERE DE 
VERE. 


Ciara, CLARA VRAIE DE VRAIE, 
Was it indeed so just and wise 
The ‘‘stars’’ and chorus ere they sang 
As failures all to stigmatise ? 
Howe’er it be, it seems to me 
Such journalism ’s hardly good ;., 
Plain facts are more than coronets, 
And honesty than Norman blood. 
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MR. PUNCH’S NATIONAL DRAMAS. 
VI.—From toe Poet Laureate. 


No collection of National Dramas would be complete 
without a play from the pen of Mr. Austix. Unhappily, 
Mr. Austin does not write plays. But it is always possible 
to “‘adapt’’ one of his works for the stage. The poem 
selected for this rather drastic treatment is A Tale of True 
Love, which adorns his last volume of verse, and the 
adaptation is carried out on the most approved modern 
lines; that is to say, the adapter has embodied in the 
text of his play as much of his author’s verse as he could 
conveniently lay hands on, thereby saving himself the trouble 
of original metrical composition. He has then filled in with 
lines of his own where this source failed. The result is a 
sort of dramatic suet pudding in which the dough is the 
adapter’s, while the plums are, of course, Mr. Austin’s. In 
order to distinguish the dough from the plums the former 
is printed in italics, while the latter, being the Laureate’s 
ipsissima verba, appear in all the dignity of Roman type. 
ACT I.—Scene—The Hall at Avoncourt, a venerable man- 

sion greatly out of repair. As the curtain rises Sir 
ALURED, a young man of feudal appearance, enters by 
the front door, followed by Eceria, a lady whom he has 
just met trespassing in his park. 
Egeria (pausing on threshold). Forgive, I pray, an overbold 
intruder. 
Sir Alured. I doubt if anywhere you would intrude! 
(Gloomily.) But sooth none do on this survival Tudor. 
Egeria (aside). His notions of a compliment are crude. 
(aloud) Tudor! No, no, I never saw a man 
More unmistakably Victorian. 
Sir A. (annoyed). I meant the house. 
Egeria (in some confusion, to judge by her grammatical con- 
struction). Indeed? I never saw 
Aught that I so admired or felt for so much awe. 
Sir A. (incoherent from gratification). 
Will you, I round it willingly can guide you, 
Unless—-and, told, shall fully understand— 
Wander you rather would with none beside you 
To mar the silence of the windless land 
Saving Spring’s choristers, whose constant trills 
One hears, or does not hear, according as one wills! 
Egeria (aside). How very odd he is! (Aloud.) You mean, 
an short, 
That birds are plentiful at Avoncourt ? 
Sir A. (bowing). Just so. 
Egeria. You know the house ? 
Sir A. (proudly). I ought to know it. 
Here was I born, here grew to boy’s estate, 
Pored o’er the page of storier and poet, 
All that is big, magnanimous and great, 
Hardened my own, tried my dear mother’s nerves, 
Robbed the home orchard, poached my father’s own 
preserves. 
Result : some painful scenes at which I holloa’d. 
But I would rather not describe what followed. 
Egeria. And are you now its occupant and possessor ? 
Sur A. (bitterly) So called, alas ! whose ancestors have paid 
The final tax, by Death the stern assessor 
On all poor mortals equitably laid. 
Egeria (prosaically). Death and Sir Wittiam Harcourt, if you 
mean them, 
Have ruined scores of landowners between them. 
Sir A. I have a leasehold (mournfully). No one can have 
more 
This side at least the vague, still undiscovered -shore ! 
Egeria (pricking up her ears). A leasehold ? 


Sir A. It’s entailed. 





Egeria. Oh, what a bore! 
Sir A. To strangers Avoncourt must never pass, 
I may not sell it, much as I regret it, 
So, as I’m pressed for money, I must let it. 
Egeria. How very sad for you! 
Sir A. (thinking aloud—the stage direction is Mr. Austin’s). 
Withal, alas ! 
Sit by its hearth they must, and much I fear 
That there they must abide for many a coming year. 

Egeria. The tenants ? 

Sir A. Yes. 

Egeria. The sentence was obscure. 

I thought you meant them, but I wasn’t sure. 
Sir A. It seems the only way to meet the case. 
Egeria. No, no, I’m sure you needn’t let the place. 
(coyly) There is another way, some deem a duty, 
None call unworthy, or would dare to chide. 
Women there are, gifted with charm and beauty, 
On whom hath Fortune lavished wealth beside. . . . . 
(Stops, blushing.) 

Sir A. A friend of mine, when we discussed this question, 

Made a precisely similar suggestion. 
‘“*T am not made like that,” J firmly said, 
“*T but for love alone should ever woo or wed.” 

Egeria (aside). Ass! 

Sir A. (primly). I was greatly shocked at his advice, 
And murmured hoity-toity once or twice. 

Egeria (politely). Your sentiments did you the greatest credit. 
I wish I had been present when you said it. 
(coquettishly) But are you sure that you will never find 
A lady who will make you change your mind ? 

Sir A. (stiffly). The thing is most unlikely to occur, 

And if it does I shall not mention it to her! 

Egeria. I see. (rising) Hark! I must hasten home before 
The cloud wrack breaks. 

Sir A. I'll see you to your door. 
May I inquire your homeward footsteps whither ? 
What? There? It is on Avoncourt estate ! 

And I by shorter path can guide you thither 
Than that you came by, fear you to be late. 
[Exeunt by front door. 


ACT I1.—The Park at Avoncourt, A year has elapsed since 
the events of Act I., during which Sir A. has let the 
place and gone abroad. On his return he meets EGERIA 
by chance. 

Sir A. Can it be you! It’s twelvemonths since we met. 

I’ve been away, and Avoncourt is let. 

Egeria. I know. 

Sir A. I ’ve had a most agreeable year, 
Far pleasanter than any I had here. 

I crossed the vigilant, unsleeping sea 

That ranges round our Isle. 
Egeria (impatiently). All this is known to me. 
Sir A. (not heeding her) It had meanwhile been leased to 

newly wedded 

Tenants, unknown to fame but well endowed 

With what could rescue it from fate so dreaded 

Of slow decay and ruin-mantling shroud. 

Egeria (irritably). No one who lives here can be unaware 
It wasn’t in a good state of repair. 

Sir A. And so, to get it put right through and through, 

I’ve let it to a wealthy parvenu. 

Egeria (furious). I’ve ne'er been so insulted in my life. 
Sir Avurep, I am your tenant’s WIFE ! 

Sir A. You living here! Well then, I beg to state 
Your conduct has been most indelicate ; 

Your whole behaviour disappoints me sadly. 

Egeria (sobbing). Yes, yes, I’ve treated you extremely badly. 

Ask me no more, I beg, than what I tell you. 
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THE DANGERS OF HENLEY. 
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Voice from the bridge above. ‘OH, LOR, SARAH, I’VE BIN AND DROPPED THE STRAWBERRIES AND CREAM!” 








I am your tenant, at another’s will, 
How, wherefore, when, on that which then befell, you, 
Though I be mute, will understand me still. 
Sir A. (crossly). Oh no I shan’t, not in the least degree, 
That sort of sentence simply baffles me ! 
Egeria (sadly). Then there’s no more to say, as far as I can 
see. [Exeunt severally. 


(Curtain.) 








THE TRUST REPOSED IN AN ENGLISHMAN! 
[In the July number of the National Review Mr. ARNOLD WHITE describes 

how he was recently a guest in the Captain's cabin of a German battleship at 
Kiel. ‘*The Captain's private papers,” he says, ‘‘ were lying about. I was 
often left alone, such is the trust reposed in an Englishman.’’ | 

I warrant you ’ve heard of Arnotp Waite, 

Whose duty it is to set things right ; 

If anyone ventures to doubt A. W., 

He ’ll frighten you, rouse you, spur you, trouble you, 

Still writing away with a zeal Titanic 

Till he writes us into a perfect panic 

About our country, its wreck and ruin 

(Lord Rosesery not being up and doin’), 

Or about our Navy, its sad condition, 

All caused by the grossest exhibition 

Of fatuous sloth on the part of Sea-Lords, 

Who, to put it plainly, ought not to be Lords— 

At any rate not of the Admiraltee, 

But should rather be hanged from the nearest tree. 

Well, Arvotp recently went to Kiel, 

And he took his notes—he’s a right-down chiel— 

But, ah, he implies that he cut no capers 

With the German Commander’s private papers, 





Lying about by day or night— 

And nobody there but Arnotp Waite! 

There were German schemes, all open and undone, 

For seizing Dover and smashing London ; 

There were lists made up with a care astounding 

Of every channel and shoal and sounding 

That a man can find on the billowy main 

From Kiel to Portsmouth and back again. 

There were plans, signed W.., I. et R., 

Showing precisely in knots how far 

A ship must sail from the German shore 

Before it can sight the man at the Nore ; 

There were tables of guns, and catalogues stating 

The strength of the German armour-plating ; 

Papers that would have rejoiced, I know, 

Our Naval Intelligence Bureau— 

At least I suppose such things lay scattered, 

For otherwise it wouldn’t have mattered. 

By leaving about a washing bill, 

A family letter, a lease, a will, 

He couldn’t have proved himself so apt in 

The highest politeness, that German Captain ; 

So he left what he could of List and Plan 

To show that he trusted an Englishman. 

Oh, Briton born ‘neath a lucky star, 

To be trusted so by a German tar, 

Think how mighty a privilege this is, 

Which everyone but a Briton misses, 

To be left, though the sea you’re a perfect dab in, 

Alone in a German Captain's cabin ! 

‘‘ Look at their plans ?’’ yousay. ‘‘ No, bust me! 

They know I’m an Englishman, so they trust me.” 
“Tm,” 
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HIGHWAYS AND BYWAYS. 
V. 
For some reason or other—not that it 
need be regarded as unnatural—people 
seem to be in a hurry to leave Islington 
to-night, for the King’s Cross trams are 
filling up almost as fast as they arrive. 
[ am forced to take a seat inside. There 
is a thin-legged young man opposite in 
a collar like a cuff, and exceedingly 
narrow trousers, and I notice that he is 
having some difficulty in repelling the 
advances of his neighbour, an elderly 
female bearing a strong resemblance to 
Mr. Dan Leno. He has three times 
turned a deaf ear to her attempted confi- 
dences, and is now rejecting with a some- 
what self-conscious hauteur her proffered 
bribe of peppermints. The tram, which 
appears to be full inside as well as out, 
is ubout to start, when the conductor 
earns the resentment of half the inside 
passengers by informing somebody in 
the road that there is room for one on 
the left. Forthwith the entrance is 
darkened by a stout lady in a lop-sided 
bonnet, unescorted, and joyfully warb- 
ling the following mdpodos :— 
** We'll all be merry, 
Drinkin’ whisky, wine an’ sherry, 
We'll all be merry 
On Coronyetion Dye.” 


“Tie MatTernat Instinct.” 


I should hitherto have thought that to 
execute a step-dance inside a crowded 
tram was a well-nigh impossible feat. The 
stout lady, however, performs it with con- 
fidence, repeats her chorus, and sits down 
heavily next tome. It is borne to my 
senses that, whatever may be the stout 
lady’s proposed menu forCoronation Day, 
her choice has, for this evening at anyrate, 
fallen upon gin. The occupants of the 
tram have been for the most part scan- 
dalised at the newcomer; in particular 
the thin-legged young man opposite is 
staring at her in astonishment. She 
returns his gaze. 

* All right, Berti,’’ she remarks, 
defiantly, ‘“‘ yer needn’t look at me so 
old-fashioned.” 

The young man, scared at the sudden 
publicity thus thrown upon him, red- 
dens and looks away. But the elderly 
female next to him champions him 
immediately. 

‘And why shouldn’t he look old- 
fashioned,’’ she returns sturdily, “if 
he is old-fashioned ? ”’ 

This is a startler for the stout lady. 
The urbanity of her expression vanishes 
immediately, and she directs a cold 
stare at the elderly female. 

‘“‘T wasn’t speakin’ to you at all,” 
she observes, with dignity. ‘“‘I was 
speakin’ to that gentleman.” 

‘‘An’ I answered for ’im,” returns 
the elderly female, cheerfully, ‘“‘ because 
I’m ’is mother.” 





There is something of a sensation in 
the tram. Two navvies by the door 
show a disposition to applaud. As for 
the young man, he gasps and turns an 
indignant look upon his neighbour. 

‘““f answered for ’im,” repeats the 
elderly female, imperturbably, “‘ because 
‘e’s my son.” 

The stout lady becomes infinitely 
scornful. 

“Im?” she says, with feeling. 
E ain’t no son o’ yours.”’ 

To endorse this the young man, 
who has become the cynosure of all 
eyes, attempts to assume as unfilial 
an expression as possible, only succeed- 
ing in conveying an impression of acute 
dyspepsia. 

“Yes ’e is,” declares the elderly 
female good-humouredly—‘‘ain’t yer, 
sonny ?”’ 

The young man, very flushed, affects 
to be interested in an advertisement. 
The stout lady looks towards him com- 
passionately. 

“Don’t you worry, Bertie,”’ she says ; 
“she don’t tike me in. She ain’t the 
mother o’ the likes o’ you.” 

‘*’E’s my son, ’e is,” maintains the 
elderly female cheerily. ‘‘’E wouldn’t 
disown ’is ole mother what nursed ‘im 
in “er arms.”’ 

“Chuck it,’”’ responds the stout lady 
with superb contempt ; ‘‘ ’e ain’t no son 
0’ yours.” 

The occupants of the tram are patently 
splitting up into factions. The larger 
side, dominated by the two navvies by 
the door, are apparently shocked and 
disgusted that the young man should 
deny his own mother because she is 
poorly dressed and looks like Dan Lexo. 
The other faction, probably drawn to- 
wards the stout lady out of sympathy 
with her Coronation projects, become 
the confidants of her further arguments. 

“*’ Er son!” she snorts. ‘‘ She 
wouldn’t never ‘ave a son to look like 
that, not if she lived to be ninety. Look 
at ’is gole watch-chine. ’E’s a nob ’e 
is. Shave an’ a clean collar ev’ry dye ? 
Not ’arf. One o’ the toffs.”’ 

The elderly female for her part repeats 
her declaration to her own sympathisers, 
at the same time looking with astonish- 
ing good-humour on the young man’s 
not very flattering agony. From ad- 
dressing their respective supporters the 
two ladies return to each other, and 
the liveliest of debates ensues over the 
person of the young man, still reading 
advertisements with a face the colour of 
beetroot. Gradually the circle of con- 
troversy widens. The stout lady is just 
engaged in elaborating a statement of 
her course of action in the contingency 
of ever possessing a face like that of her 
opponent (who maintains the utmost 
cheerfulness throughout), when there is 
an interruption. 


oc? 








“* Fez, pliz.” 

The conductor has begun his round. 
In due course he arrives at the thin- 
legged young man, who fumbles in his 
pocket for some time, and at last pro- 
duces a sovereign and a half-penny. He 
tenders the sovereign for a penny fare. 
The conductor eyes him with weary 
disgust. 

*’Aven’t yer got nothing smaller?” 
he queries. 

The young man has not. 

The conductor remarks sourly that he 
will have to wait till King’s Cross. 
Does the young man take him for 
Barina RosscuiLp ? 

But the stout lady has a word to say 
here. She plucks the conductor's 
sleeve. 

‘“*That’s all right, young man,” she 
says; ‘“‘’is mother ’ll pye for im.” 

A flutter of triumph pervades the 
stout lady’s faction. But they have 
underestimated the amount of spirit in 
the elderly female. She hands the con- 
ductor sixpence. 

‘“* Two,’ she observes genially; ‘‘ me 
an’ my son.” 

Jubilation of the elderly female’s 
faction, confusion of their opponents, 
and scarlet protest on the part of the 
young man. 

“Two,” repeats the elderly female ; 
‘to Clerkenwell.” 

The conductor lowers his bundle of 
tickets. 

‘“Where d’ yer wanter go to?” he 
demands stolidly. 

““Me an’ my boy to Clerkenwell,” 
beams the elderly female. 

The conductor forces the coin back 
into her hand, strides down to the door 
and jerks the bell. 

‘*Come on,’’ he calls wearily; ‘‘ you ’re 
goin’ away from Clerkenwell.” 

Jubilation of the stout lady and her 
faction. The elderly female leaves the 
car in the best of spirits, after an un- 
successful attempt to kiss the thin- 
legged young man. The conductor 
stands with his hand on the bell-cord. 

*‘Are yer goin’ on?’’ he calls im- 
patiently to the young man. 

‘** What are you waiting for?” snaps 
the latter, very red in the face. ‘‘ Of 
course I’m——”’ 

Ting! 

The stout lady exults loudly. She is 
interrupted soon by the conductor ring- 
ing the bell. 

‘“‘Cumming Street,’’ he announces 
impolitely ; ‘‘ come on!” 

** Don’t you worry, Bertie,” she 
observes protectively. ‘‘ She never kid- 
ded me.” 

**Come on, if yer comin’!” 
conductor. 

The stout lady makes her way to the 
door, resuming her monarchical ode on 
the step: 


calls the 
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** On Coronyetion Dye, 

On Coronyetion Dye, 
We’ll’avea spree an’ a jubilee, 
An’ we ’ll——” 


Ting !—Clink, clank, clinker, clanker 


The tram moves on. Gradually the 
thin-legged young man’s countenance 
resumes its natural pastiness. Party 
on dissolves in the absence of leaders. 

here is peace, save for the clink, 
clank of the tram, as it forges on 
down the slope towards King’s Cross. 








TO YOUNG YACHTSMEN. 


Havine just returned from my first— 
and, I trust, last—trip on a friend’s 
yacht, I am enabled, with the experience 
born of long suffering and acute ag 
observation, to evolve a few simple rules 
for the guidance of those who rashly 
meditate following my example. It was 
a steady calm from the N.W. when I 
got on board, and my host welcomed 
me genially as I fell up the steps on to 
the deck. I apologised for my clumsi- 
ness by saying that I had had no ex- 
perience of yachting. 

The skipper—a gloomy man—looked 
up at the black cloud hovering over- 
head, and remarked grimly : 

“Ah, youll get plenty o’ that, Sir, 
before to-morrow.” 

Rather discouraging. 

But the skipper was right : and when, 
that afternoon, we were plunging bow- 
sprit under, with our rudder feebly 
waving in the air, I remembered the 
ominous words with a groan. 

“This is jolly, old man, isn’t it?” 
exclaimed my host, Bacxstay, cheerily 
patting me on the back—a most unwise 
proceeding, as it almost immediately 
proved. 

I answered faintly, ‘‘Oh yes, it was 
awfully jolly,’ and asked ‘‘ When were 
we likely to reach harbour ?’’ Bacxstay 
replied : 

‘““ We'll get down to Portland and 
bring up there.”’ 

Horrid! I wish people wouldn’t talk 
like this on board a yacht. So thought- 
less of them. 

a & % 

The storm blew itself out that night, 
and the remaining three days of my 
stay, we had light breezes only. During 
that time I was able to glean much 
nautical information, and to write these 
plain directions for the use of my fellow- 
suf—sportsmen. 


1. Praise everything connected with 
the yacht you are on, and always dis- 
parage every other you see. 

2. If on a sailing vessel, allude con- 
temptuously to steam yachts as “ tea- 
kettles,’ ‘‘coal-hulks,” or ‘“‘ steam- 
rollers.” 
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““SANCTA SIMPLICITAS.” 


First Lady. ‘‘ ARE NOT THESE PICTURES BEAUTIFUL ?” 
Second Lady, ‘‘ Yes. AND I WONDER HOW THEY CAN POSSIBLY DO IT FOR A SHILLING!” 





3. If on a steam-yacht, never omit to 
speak of a sailing vessel in pitying 
tones as an old ‘‘ wind-jammer.”’ 

4. Take care not to get out of your 
depth in using nautical terms. Why 
should one feel so friendly towards 
cabin-stairs as to call them ‘‘com- 
panions’’? As a rule repeat expres- 
sions used by sailor-men—beg pardon, 
“ hands.” 

N.B.— Curious fancy picture sug- 
gested by the term “hands.” All 
mariners aboard are only ‘‘ hands with 
sea-legs on!”’ Weird! 

5. A yawl is the most mystifying of all 
rigs to understand. It has a bowsprit 
at each end, and confusing these two 
would inevitably end in sorrow. 

6. It is rude to lean one’s elbows on 
any dinner table. On a swinging table 





it is not only rude but disastrous. 





I cannot more usefully conclude these 
directions than by giving a brief. glos- 
sary of the terms most in use aboard, 
together with their translation into the 
vernacular. 


“* Borspret ’’ means bowsprit. 

‘* Main-sheet’”’ has nothing to do with 
the bedclothes, but signifies a rope 
attached to the boom (at least that 
is my present impression). 

“‘Torps’1”’ means the thing they hoist 
on to the extreme summit of the 
mast. 

““Gig’’ means, not a two-wheeled ve- 
hicle, but a boat. 

“Rotten old tank” 
else’s yacht. 

‘* T- must - just - go- below-and-see-the- 
steward’’ means a whiskey and 


soda. 


means someone 
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Lady Visitor (at Work-yiris’ Club, giving some advice on manners). ‘‘ AND YOU KNOW | the shop to take them back ? 








LADIES NEVER SPEAK TO GENTLEMEN WITH'!UT AN INTRODUCTION.” 


’Liza, ‘‘ WE KNOWS YER DON'T, Miss, Av’ 


THOSE CORONATION SEATS. 

[Mr. Puncu is unable to publish all the corre- 
spondence he has received on the vexed question of 
Coronation liabilities. The following are samples. } 

Dear Sirn,—Re Coronation Seats. I 
think in such matters there should he 
give and take. I am quite prepared to 
Yours, &c., A S&ATHOLDER. 


Dear Sim,—In this question of the 
seats, let us consider what His Masesty 
himself would have done. He is gene- 
rous. I feel sure he would have decided 
to refund the money to the seatholders. 

Yours, &c., A SEATHOLDER. 


Dear Sirn,—What would His Masesty’s 
wish have been in respect of the seats ? 
There can be no doubt. He would 
surely have said to the seatholders, ‘‘ Be 
generous and pay the money.” Let us 
be guided by this.—Yours, &c., 

A Sranp-Ownrr. 








WE OFFEN PITIES YER!” 


Dear Sir,—All right-minded persons 
must agree that litigation in the cir- 
cumstances would be unseemly. Let 
the owners of the stands give us back 
our money at once.—Yours, &e., Pax. 

Sir,—If the stand-owners won't pay 
up, sue them.—Yours, &c., 

A Barrister. 

[We have received a similar letter 
signed ‘‘ A Soricrror.”’ | 

Dear Sir,—I offered a free luncheon 
to all persons who took my seats, and, 
at the time of the postponement, the 
luncheon was already on the premises. I 
wish to announce that I shall keep it for 
them until the Coronation takes place. 

Trusting that the present hot weather 
may soon cease, Yours, &c., 

K. Terer. 

Sin,—In my opinion this wrangling 
over the .seats is disgusting. I would 
make both sides pay. I would force 


the seat-holder to pay the stand-owner, 
and force the stand-owner to refund to 
the seat-holder. That would be a good 
lesson to both. Yours, &c., 
A Loyat Irismay. 

Sir,—Here is everyone anxious to 
have legal advice. Your solicitors tell 
me they have not been doing wonder- 
fully well this year. They do not 
deserve to do well. Enterprise with 
|them seems dead. Why did they not, 
jon the morning after the postponement 
was announced, line the pavement in 
Chancery Lane and offer advice at 
moderate rates to all passers-by? Wake 
up, England. Yours, &c., ' 
An AMERICAN. 


Dear Sir,—-I hought ten seats at £5 
each for my family. J am a poor man. 
It will be hard if I have to pay. 

Yours, €c., VERITAS. 


Dear Sirn,—I bought some seats at a 
draper’s shop where I have been a 
customer for many years past. The 
man now refuses to give me back my 
money. I am so indignant that I have 
half a mind never to deal at his shop 
again. Anyhow, I would like him to 
know that the only reason why I con- 
tinue to patronise him is that he is 
cheaper than anyone else. 

Yours, &e. Carouine Firt. 


Dear Mr. Enitor,-—A few months ago 
[ bought, at a sale, a Union Jack hand- 
kerchief, a Union Jack ribbon for my 
hat, a Union Jack blouse, a pair of 
|Union Jack shoes, and a Union Jack 
|air-cushion—and a Union Jack. It is 
'true I did not in so many words say 
they were for the Coronation, but one 
‘does not wear such things on ordinary 
days, does one? I presume I can force 
If not, I 
|would really like to know what is the 
use of the Law. 
Yours, &e. 


Dear Sir,—I had arranged with a 
cabman to take me down to my seat for 
£3. He did not turn up. Please let 
me know this: Am I not entitled to 
damages against him for breaking his 
contract ? Yours, &c. JUSTITIA. 





EvizaBeTH JAN7. 


Dear Sir,—I asked several poor rela- 
tions to my house for the Coronation. 
They refuse to leave till the Coronation 
takes place. Can you help me? 

Yours, &e. Wornriep. 








A MISTAKEN IDENTITY. 


Small Boy (reciting ‘‘ Casabianca”’). 
The boy stood on the burning deck, 
Whence Sawsury had fled— 
Smaller Brother (showing intelligent 
interest). Who was Sawsury ? 
Small Boy. I spose he must have 
been the Captain. 
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PROTECTION MASQUERADING. 


Ricut Hon. Sir M. H-cxs-B-cn, M.C. ‘‘MAY I ASK THE LADY’S NAME? WE HAVE TO BE 
SO VERY PARTICULAR HERE.” 

Ricut Hon. Joe (as Pierrot). “ OH, WELL—ER-—PUT HER DOWN AS BARONESS VON 
ZOLLVEREIN.”’ 
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ESSENCE OF PARLIAMENT. 


EXTRACTED FROM THE Diary oF Topsy, M.P. 


House of Lords, Monday, June 30.—| 


No one can say what would have 
happened if the Dook (second title 
County Guy) had not turned up in the 
very nick of time. By the hands of the 


“RLVIVING THE 


clock he was two minutes late. That a 
not unfamiliar incident. 
Bird, beast and flower proclaim the hour, 
But where is County Guy? 

Situation critical. Lorp Hien Cnay- 
CELLOR, advancing with pomp of such 
circumstance as Black Rod and Purse 
Bearer, took seat on Woolsack at a 
quarter past four. Public business in 
Lords does not commence till 4.30. 
Interval spent either in meditation 
or in advancing private Bills. To-day 
no private business to fore. Accordingly 
meditation prevailed; in the sultry 
afternoon air it was occasionally sugges- 
tive of forty winks. Few to share the 
luxury. Muster of nine all told. 

**Odd,’’ murmured Sark, his eye 
lingering on the Woolsack; ‘‘ that’s 
just the number of the Muses.” 

In the Commons situation would 
have been seized to put Ministers in a 
hole. As soon as Educational Board 
Provisional Order Confirmation (London) 
Bill was reached, Opposition would 
have challenged division and given 
Ministers a shock. Such low tactics 
well enough in the Commons; don’t 
suit the Lords. Besides, it was too hot. 





| So sat and waited in solemn silence till 
| Big Ben, plaining through the thunder- 
ous air, chimed the half hour. 

Then Clerk rose and read Orders of 
the Day. There were two. First the 
| Educational Provisional Order in per- 
sonal charge of President of the Council. 
Where was County Guy? Not yet in 


i Maye 
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Se 
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his place. Fortunately DvupLey on 
guard, primed with particulars about 
Oyster and Mussel Fishery, with which 
second Order of Day was concerned. 
He moved that the House resolve itself 
into Committee on the Educational Bill. 
Lorp CHANCELLOR put question. 

Now was the time for Opposition to 
strike. Aggregate number had run up 
to eleven. Counting heads, Lorp Cnay- 
CELLOR observed that in case of instant 
division Government would be in 
minority of two. Must dissemble. 
Having put the question he hurriedly 
declared, ‘‘The Contents have it”; 
with remarkable agility hopped two 
paces to right of Woolsack ; Chair- 
man of Committees popped into chair 
at Table; and before TweepmMouTH, who 
had now come in to take his seat on 
deserted Front Bench, had completed 
hasty review of situation, the Bill was 
through. 

Then came the Oyster and Mussel 
Fishery Bill. As Parliamentary Secre- 
tary to the Board of Trade, Witiiam 
Humste Warp, second Earl of Duptey, 
in charge of this important measure. 
Born and brought up in the Midlands, 











a district unfrequented by the mussel, 
where the oyster is familiar only in 
certain months of the year (when it 
arrives in small casks, usually holding 
one hundred), Duptey lacked that inti- 
mate knowledge of the subject that 
is at the bottom of all Parliamentary 
success. Still it was an enticing occa- 
sion, not lightly to slip through 
ambitious fingers. True the attendance 
was not large. But the hour was early. 
In the Press Gallery the ear of the 
universe was alert, attentive. 

Though ranking among Under Secre- 
taries, the fortune of the hour gave the 
Parliamentary Secretary of the Board of 
Trade supreme position. He was sole 
representative in the House of the 
strongest Ministry of modern times, one 
that had just concluded a great war, 
signed a memorable peace. WALDEGRAVE 
had, for company’s sake, dropped into 
a seat near him. That was merely 
the ingrained habit of a former Lord- 
in-Waiting. WaLpEGRAVE was Waiting 
to go home, and the Ministerial Bench 
is nearer to the door than most others. 
With the recklessness of comparative 
youth Duptey resolved to seize oppor- 
tunity by the hair. The Oyster and 
Mussel Bill called on he rose; drew 
himself to his full height. 

‘** My Lords,”’ he said, “‘ the world is 
mine oyster, and with this——”’ 
Here the Lorp CHANCELLOR 

upon him an awful frown. 

‘**No, really, you Mussel—I mean 
you'd better not,’’ said WaAlLDEGRAVE, 
tugging at his coat-tail. 

Duviey hesitating, Lorp CuanceLior 
in a breath observed ‘‘ Question-is-that- 
this-Bill-be-read-a-third -time—Those-of- 
that - opinion- say-Content-the-contrary - 
Not-Content—The-Contents-have-it.”’ 

This the end of appointed business of 
the day. There followed pained pause. 
It was the duty of the Minister to move 
the adjournment. Dvupiey’s nerves s0 
shaken with the little contretemps that 
he made no sign. At this critical 
moment the Doox, his right hand 
deeply set in his trouser pocket, strolled 
in, looking exactly as he did when going 
through the private rehearsals in the 
Abbey for the Coronation ceremony. Of 
course he did not wear his coronet, 
which in the Abbey looked a trifle in- 
congruous with morning dress. But he 
had the same bored look. 

His lethargy only apparent. In an in- 
stant he seized the situation ; quickened 
his step ; seated himself on Front Bench ; 
whispered a word to the still comatose 
second Eart or Duptey; on his feet. 
Tn a voice distinctly heard in all parts 
of the Chamber he said, ‘‘I move that 
the House do now adjourn.” 

Since the fairy Prince, with joyful 
eyes and lighter-footed than the fox, 
arrived in the Sleeping Palace, there 


turned 
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has been no such transformation scene | 
as hereupon happed. All the long pent | 
stream of life dashed downward in a 
cataract. The eleven Peers scattered 
over the benches rose and made for the | 
door. The clerks at the Table swept | 
heaps of papers into swiftly-opened | 
drawers. The Lorp Hiau C#ancetlor 
strode forth with trailing robe. The | 
House of Lords had sat for two minutes | 
by Westminster clock, and was now) 
adjourned. Leo 
Business done.—Commons pegging 
away at Education Bill. 
House of Commons, Tuesday. Two | 
thunderstorms to-day. In mid-after-| 
noon the midsummer sky grew so black 
that gas was turned on. Presently, 
through windows opened to sultry air, | 
the thunder rolled. Prince Arruur’s | 
explanation of fresh amendment to} 
Clause 3 of Education Bill illumined 
with flashes of lightning that shamed | 
the steady glare of the gas-lit ceiling. 
This pretty well in its way: nothing 
to storm that burst when, seven hours 
later, Water Lona moved closure on 
question that Clause 3 stand part of 
the Bill. C.-B. aghast with indignation. 
Why, they’d been talking about the 
Clause for only fifty minutes, when comes 
President Local Government Board with 
abhorréd shears and slits the thin-spun 
thread of conversation. A nice calcula- | 
tion; but omitted to take note of fact | 
that five weary hours of a so-called | 
summer afternoon had been earlier 
spent on this very Clause. Opposition 
in rare tantrum. Returning from 
Division Lobby, where Clause was 
carried by rattling majority of 144, 
C.-B. moved to report progress. Cwair- 
MAN, declaring the motion to be an 








Labby enjoying himself. 
(A lightning sketch from the Press Gallery.) 














“Surveying the World from Paris to Pekin.” 
(Sir Ch-l-s D-lke.) 
abuse of the rules of the House, 
straightway put question without per- | 
mitting debate. | 
The closure was whips; this was | 
scorpions. 





Never before was Leader of 
Opposition dealt with in such drastic | 


fashion. After moment of pained | 
silence Opposition broke forth into 
howls of despairing remonstrance. No} 


appeal from judgment of Chairman ; | 
no opportunity even of discussing it. | 
Driven forth into Lobby again, Opposi- 
tion reduced the Ministerial majority to 
88; a poor consolation, but their own. 
The varying figures due to action of 
Irish Members, who spent an hour of 
delirious delight. In ordinary divisions 
on Education Bill their privilege is 
limited to voting against their nominal 
allies, the Liberals. By promise of 
State subvention of Roman Catholic 
schools they are bought over to the 
Government side. Must go into same 
Lobby with Curer Secretary and 





JonxstoN oF Battykipec. But on 
questions of hampering Government in 
respect of closure and motions to report 
progress their hands are free. Joyfully 
use them to clutch His Majesty’s 
Ministers by the throat. 

Business done.—-Leader of Opposition 
sharply snubbed. 

Thursday night.—The long-cherished 
desire of the Manarasan of Kotnapur is 
fulfilled. Dwelling in a far country, 
under quite other skies, his heart ever 
fondly turned to Westminster, where | 
the House of Commons, stately mother | 
of a world-compelling brood, sits in 
calm majesty. 

At this 





moment the MawARAJAH is 
perched in the Diplomatic Gallery, 
filling all his senses with delight. A 


colossal personage his Highness; arrayed 
in white burnous of soft material 
flecked with gold lace; over his monu- 
mental, dusky, alert head is folded a 
turban of dainty blue. House in Com- 
mittee of Supply. Foreign Office Vote 
under discussion. Universe in review. 
The very occasion on which His High- 
ness has meditated, expecting to see the 
Chamber thronged, palpitating with 
emotion, whilst two hemispheres timidly 
watch at the door wondering what 
England is going to do to them next. 
What the Manarasan looks down upon 
is an array of beggarly benches with 
here and there a member. Cwartes 
DitkE on his legs, by his erudition 
shaming the Encyclopedia Britannica, 
even with the new Supplement that 
recognises LivincsTONE’s connection with 
Central Africa. On the Treasury Bench 
is the Under Secretary for Foreign 


yr 





In THE CancuE—A CHINESE ToRTURE, 
W-!l-e R-dm-nd and other ‘‘ Boxers” are in the 





offing. 
(Lord Cr-nb-rne.) 
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Affairs, solitary save for Jesse Cotiines, who sits apart with | 


folded arms looking unutterably wise. At first the Mana- 
RAJAN thought Jesse must be the representative of the 
potent, world-embracing, empire-creating Foreign Office. 
Poked a brown fore-finger at him ecstatically ; quite satis- 
fied with realisation of his dream. * 

Rather anxious moment for ALrrep Pease personally con- 
ducting him. After some hesitation timidly corrected im- 
pression, indicating Cranporne as the real representative of 
the potency of Great Britain. Had they been in Kolhapur 
proceedings would have been summary; but even a Mana- 
RAJAH can’t cut off a contradictious gentleman’s head in 
the Diplomatic Gallery of the House of Commons. 

The Magarasan disillusioned, and, not catching all 
Diike’s remarks, said he thought he would go on to the 
House of Lords, where he spent a pleasant half-hour listen- 
ing to WELby discoursing on the Corn Tax. 

“Taking your two Houses together we’ve had a most 
interesting afternoon,” said the Manarasan, bending a 
beaded eye on the hapless member for the Cleveland Divi- 
sion of York, who was more than ever glad he didn’t 
happen to be in Kolhapur. 

Business done.—Foreign Office Vote in Commons : Budget 
Bill in Lords. 





OPERATIC NOTES. 

Saturday, June 28.—Excellent performance of Lzon- 
cavaLto’s Pagliacci. Friiulein Scuerr unable to appear, the 
queer weather having played the mis-scheff with her voice. 
May she speedily recover! Mlle. Aurttie Révy at short 
notice played and sang Nedda excellently. Signor Scorri’s 
Tonio was all that could be wished ; and everybody was in 
a cheerier frame of mind than on Thursday the 26th, when a 
gloom was over the nation, and Opera and opera-habitués 
were under the cloud of the Kixe’s illness. But now the 
doctors are men of ‘‘ good report,’’ and all are sanguine ; so 
singers and audience alike are bright, and Madame Catve as 
Santuzza in Mascacni’s Cavalleria Rusticana is at her very 
best, dramatically and vocally. Signor Caruso grand in the 
part of Turiddu; the drinking song magnificently sung, 
and the encore, unanimously demanded, is accorded by | 
Signor Mancrvetit. But the one refrain that everyone is 
humming hopefully as we leave the Opera is ‘‘ God Save the | 
Kise!” 

Thursday.—‘‘ The Garden Party at the Opera,” which is, 
of course, Mr. Waastarr’s exceedingly humorous way of 
describing the début of Miss Garven as the capricious heroine 
of Manon, grand opera in four acts, music by MAassevet, 
libretto by Messrs. Mernac and Gite, from Abbé Pritvost’s 
well-known romance. Miss Garpen achieved an unqualified 
success. This deponent could write an essay on ‘‘ Manons 
I have seen,’’ some excellent in one way, and some in 
another; but this lady, the latest representative of the fickle 
flirt who ends as the contrite coquette, is ‘“‘ very Manon.” 
As the character develops itself, from being ‘‘ only a country 
girl,’ shamming simplicity, up to the full-blown fashionable 
courtesan, in a kind of female *‘ Rake’s Progress ’’ from maid 
to mistress, and then falling from her high estate to the lowli- 
ness of a repentant Magdalen, Miss Garpen, as actress and 
singer, leaves nothing to be desired. From first to last she 
is Manon, and in this part at least her triumph is assured. 

M. Manrécuat as the Chevalier Des Grieux, whose weari- 
some sentimentality is some excuse for Manon’s conduct 
towards him, was excellent, rather as operatically singing 
than histrionically speaking. The three Larky Ladies or 
Three Disgraces, Ponsette, Rosette, Javotte, found charmingly 
sprightly and most harmonious representatives in Mlles. 

ELIAN, MoCutocn, and Mavpourc. As Miss Garven (hence- 
forth Miss Covent Garpen) hails from the land of Lucia 











di Lammermoor, it must be pleasant to her, coming as a 
stranger to our fittle village, to find a compatriot in th.t 
wee bonnie Hieland lassie Miss McCut1ocn ‘ of that ilk.’ 

M. ALLarD is a good and tuneful Lescaut ; not, perhaps, 
quite enough of the rollicking bully, but ’tis easy to over- 
colour such a picture, and his discretion is the better part 
of his value in this character. 

Perfect PLancon is the Pére Noble to the life. Of course, 
like Old Germont in La Traviata, he has bought his experi- 
ence and knows his way about, rather! Even now this ‘‘ Awful 
Dad,”’ as played by Perfect PLancon, would be an awkward 
rival to his own dear boy, and if he only let himself go it is 
impossible not to feel that that arch little hambug Manon 
would go with him some considerable way. M. GitiBert, as 
the foolish, fat, and fond nobleman who turns uncommonly 
nasty when he loses his money, is excellent. 

Altogether a distinguished success for everybody con- 
cerned, including M. Pu. Fion (which, when pronounced, 
sounds as if you were stammering with plums in your 
mouth) and his gallant orchestra, the curtains being opened 
and reclosed again and again after every Act in order to 
satisfy the vociferous demands of a delighted audience, 
determined, when there was no more to be heard, to see as 
much as possible of the artistes who, hand in hand, all 
**'boo’d and boo’d and boo’d”’ like so many smiling Sir 
Pertinaxes ; which reference is quoted as apt on account 
of the Caledonian nationality of the prima donna, Miss 
McManon. At Miss Cnarminc Garpen’s next appearance her 
admirers in the house will all take care to decorate themselves 
with Gardenias and Scotch heather-bloom. This flower 
show will give the hot house (cooled by occasional blasts 
from the Vonderful Ventilators) a distinguished, noble, and 
decidedly haughty-cultural appearance. Miss Garpen will, 
of course, be the subject of many a “ mot.” 

P.S.—In my last I referred to the production of L’Elisir 
d’Amore with the great LapiacueE in the cast. The date of 
this, I am informed by a trustworthy correspondent, was 
1841, and in that same season was given I Puritani at Her 
Majesty’s, before Covent Garden was started as the opposi- 
tion, with Grist, Rupis1, Tampurts1, and Lapiacne. ‘‘ Fancy 
that!’’ But this deponent was then among the talented 


| Squallini Family in the Domestic Nursery Grounds. 





OUR BOOKING OFFICE. 


Ix The Roll Call of Westminster Abbey (Suita, Exper) 
Mrs. Murray Smita has accomplished a labour of love. 
Familiar with every stone of the historic fane, she personally 
conducts the reader round it, chatting sinually of the 
monuments, nearly every one summarising a chapter in 
English history. An immense amount of toil has been 
bestowed upon the task, and infinite erudition is displayed 
in its accomplishment. A concurrent gift necessary to 
success is that of judicious condensation. My Baronite 
testifies that this also is in Mrs. Murray Smitn’s quiver. 
The value of the volume is increased by a number of 
illustrations of the more memorable tombs, and a set of 
carefully prepared plans of the interior of the Cathedral. 

A Double-Barrelled Detective Story (CHatto & Wrxpvs) 
carries with it assurance that Marx Twarn is still fancy-free, 
and that his hand has not lost its cunning. There is some- 
thing almost terrible in the earlier incidents of the story, 
with its weird development in the person of the son of the 
outraged wife. The narrative is relieved by many touches of 
Mark’s inimitable humour. A dramatic surprise is reserved 
for the last. The worst thing about the book is its brevity. 
Nevertheless—or, to put it in another way, therefore—my 
Baronite strongly recommends it as companion for a railway 
journey, say two hours long. Tue Baron ve B.-W. 
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LONDON 


CHARIVARI. 





TWELVE LITTLE REASONS. 
[{“ King Lewanixa is a transformed character, 
but he is not a professed Christian. His only reason 
for not becoming one is his unwillingness to abandon 
polygamy. He has twelve wives.”’ 

Westminster Gazette ] 
A Cuaristian I gladly would be, 
You see ; 
I’d like to have money sans end 
To spend, 
With a house in Park Lane 
And a bin of champagne, 
And Scotch of an excellent blend, 
My friend, 
And Scotch of an excellent blend. 
Oh, fain would I idle away 
The day ; 
Desirable Henley would be 
To me, 
And Ascot—oh, yes, 
I am bound to confess 
A Christian I gladly would be, 
You see, 
A Christian I gladly would be. 
But I’ve twelve little reasons against, 
Twelve black little reasons against, 
Twelve dear little, queer little, 
Neat little, feat little, 
Sweet little reasons against. 


Td like to wear shiny top-hats, 
And spats, 
And collars of snowiest white, 
So bright, 
Instead of the beads, 
Which are all that one needs 
In a land where it’s ninety at night, 
Yes, quite 
In a land where it’s ninety at night. 
[ would certainly fain settle down 
In town, 
Where I'd soon be the lion, no less, 
I guess ; 
In the homes of the great 
Quite a boom Id create 
And I'd marry a wealthy Princess, 
Oh yes— 
I'd marry a wealthy Princess. 
But I’ve twelve little reasons against, 
Twelve black little reasons against, 
Twelve dear little, queer little, 
Neat little, feat little, 
Sweet little reasons against. 








LLANDAFTNESS. 


Dear Mr. Puncu,—I observe that 
Lord Luanparr has been writing to the 
Times, giving hints upon the manage- 
ment of anthropoid apes. 

Profiting by his lordship’s excellent 
example, | propose to address a few 
remarks to you, Sir, upon the subject of 
that entertaining anthropoid, the com- 
mon parodist (poietes mimetikos). My 
acquaintance with the variety is not 
limited, like Lord Liayparr’s, to mere 
observation, but is intimate and even 
personal, as I am myself distantly 
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SHAKSPEARE 








ILLUSTRATED. 


‘*T HAVE YET ROOM FOR SIX SCOTCHES MORE.” 


Antony and Cleopatra, Act IV., Se. 7. 





related to the genus. I speak therefore 
with as much knowledge as freedom. 

These elegant animals (classed zoologi- 
cally with the cynocephali, as showing 
some distinct ‘‘sign o’ brain’’) are really 
quite easy to keep, though sometimes 
\difficult to lose. It is true that in 
England they are more delicate than in 
some other countries, but even here 
they have been known to become hardy 
to the point of irreverence. They are 
best kept in cages, and under the con- 
trol of an able-bodied keeper, but there 
is no harm in allowing them to exercise 
their tricks—which in the case of the 
larger specimens are frequently very 
amusing—when restraint threatens to 
endanger their health. The cages need 
little straw, for it is one of the chief 
elements of their usefulness that they 
can make bricks with the merest 
modicum of that material; but a cheap 
scaffolding—the commoner the better— 
of familiar subjects should be erected 
in each cage. 

All indiscriminate feeding should be 








strenuously discouraged, as in practice 
it is found that the public often in this 
way stimulates the least deserving to a 
display of their energies. Regular 
meals, however, are of the utmost im- 
portance, and in my opinion should be 
provided by the editor or other keeper 
himself; for they are naturally vora- 
cious and, if kept too hungry, will 
sometimes weaken their system in the 
endeavour to assimilate unsuitable 
material. Water should be given only 
sparingly: they are apt to splash it 
about amongst their ideas, which do 
not always stand further dilution. 

Heat is a sine quad non. On this 
account some authorities recommend ice 
and others liquid air, but these are 
both heresies. Personally I think the 
temperature of Bouverie Street (perhaps 
slightly raised by the warmth of your 
reception of uninvited hints) eminently 
suitable. In this belief allow me to 
subscribe myself, 

Yours obediently, 
Sran Scripeer. 
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Fare. “1 say, WHAT'S GONE WRONG? WHY ARE YOU GOING DOWN HERE?” 
Sintos 1001. ‘Gor A PuNcTURE, Sin! ONE oO’ THEM ’ERE WIRELESS TELEGRAMS, I 
EXPEC’, GONE SLAP THROUGH MY BALLOON,” 





ART AND THE CROWD. 


Scene—The Royal Academy. 





| Now turn round this way, do—the 
|boy ’s seen you and is telling his 
mother, and I won’t see them (regards 
| pictures with a look of petrified interest). 
A Fat Lady (to her companion, a girl | What's that ? (points to ‘‘ La Belle Dame 
in the teens). Now, Miynie, thank good-| sans merci’’). You learn French at 
ness I’ve found sitting room—and you!schcol, don’t you? Tell me what it’s 
tell me about the pictures. . . . There, | all about! 
child, the Catalogue’s this side ....| A Girl in the Teens (obviously em- 
what are you screwing your head round | barrassed, though unwilling to show her 
for? Why, there’s that dreadful Mrs. | ignorance). Well, it’s got to do (with a 
Tatsor and her son—well, she ought to| brilliant inspiration) with a sister of 
; be an authority on painting, anyway. | mercy—a beautiful sister of mercy. 
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con means beautiful (thie with convic= 
tion). 

A Fat Lady (dubiously). I didn't 
know they wore that costume. What’s 
she doing ? 

A Girl in the Teens (reading from 
Catalogue). She’s singing to fim, I 
think. You see (eagerly) it’s got to 
do with the Middle Ages—he’s a knight 
—and they dressed differently then, and 
all the customs were—not a bit like 
ours. 

A Fat Lady (sniffing). H’m—I think 
we've changed for the better. 

An Over-dressed Lady (with a spoilt 
boy). Ruvert, that’s the fifth old gentle- 
man you ’ve kicked—now, do behave 
. . . . Oh! howare you, dear ?—(to an- 
other Over-dressed Lady) No! I’m only 
going to see the Sargents. It’s too 
hot to do anything else this afternoon. 

[They rapidly take stock of each 
other’s gowns. 

Spoilt Boy. Oh, Mama, let us see the 
sergeants . . . . do they walk about in 
proper uniform ? 

An Under-dressed Lady (wearily). 
Art and headache seem indissoluble. 

Male Companion (with conscious sar- 
casm). Art ? 

Under-dressed Lady (with unconscious 
sarcasm). Never mind, Jonny; better 
luck next year ! 

A “Society” Lady (to good-looking 
youth, complacently). Not a bad exhibi- 
tion... . I’ve met all the portraits 
in that room. 

Youth. Really! (Sees some pretty girls 
whom he recognises.) A rippin’ good 
show... . excuseme... . etc., etc. 





A PHAN! 


Ox what an honour ’tis to be 

The Premier of a Colony! 

Who is there wants to hear a speech 
From B-.F-r, Cu-mp-RL-N, or B-cu ? 
But all eyes fill and all cheeks redden 
At every speech from Mr. S-pp-n ! 


When during this Colonial week 
Anyone else essayed to speak, 

A deep depression settled down, 

I noticed, upon London Town. 

Our hearts were cold, our spirits leaden— 
Until aroused by Mr. S-pp-n ! 


When in the streets a Prince drove by 

We looked at him with careless eye, 

Even the most distinguished Peer 

Passed through our midst with scarce a 
cheer, 

But nothing in the world could deaden 

Our interest in Mr. S-pp-n! 


Since this is so—and so it is— 
Since only eloquence like his 

With our Imperial needs can cope, 
I venture to express the hope 

That England, at her Armageddon, 
Will have the help of Mr. S-pp-n! 
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